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by which the saving value-forms are to be made and kept operative 
in the world. In so far forth, religion has been an art and its asso- 
ciation with the arts has been notorious. But in so far as it has 
tried to make values operative without making them existent, it has 
been a magic. It has ignored the actual causes and nature and his- 
tory of things, and has substituted for them non-existent desirable 
causes, ultimately deducible to a single, eternal, beneficent spirit, 
omnipotent and free. To convert these into existences, an operation 
which is the obvious intent of much contemporary thinking in reli- 
gion, 7 it must however give up the assumption that they already 
exist qua spirit. But when religion gives up that assumption, relig- 
ion gives up the ghost. 

In religion, hence, value is non-existent and is said to exist. In 
art existence is without value and is converted into value. Art makes 
actual existences over into actual values ; religion makes actual values 
over into hypothetical existences. 

H. M. Kallen. 

Univeesitt of Wisconsin. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Probleme der Sozialphilosophie. Robert Miohels. Leipzig und Berlin: 

B. G. Teubner. 1914. Pp. 208. 

The author's purpose as announced in the foreword of this little 
volume is twofold, namely, to emphasize that social problems still exist 
in spite of the tomes written upon them, and incidentally to throw light 
upon their solutions without attempting an exhaustive treatment. With 
this end in view he has discussed the following topics: cooperation, eu- 
genics, caste, progress, coquetry, the proletariat, the future of the nobility, 
the international bourgeoisie and the relations of economics to politics. 

On the whole the author has accomplished his purpose. He has given 
us a series of interesting discussions in which, however, he has allowed 
himself the greatest freedom of method, due to the fact, perhaps, that he 
intends to stimulate and suggest rather than to offer final results. His 
thought is needlessly obscured at times by long and involved sentences 
where subject and predicate are separated by fifty and sixty words. Some 
sentences, covering the better part of a page, give the impression that the 
writer began and doggedly continued them until he had written himself 
dry on that particular phase of his thought. Thought and style are good 
illustrations of the proverbially German Mangel an Formsinn. 

Undoubtedly the chief attraction of the book is its freshness and con- 
creteness. Sachliehkeit is the dominant characteristic of the writer's 

iCf. E. B. Perry, "The Moral Economy"; E. S. Ames, "The Psychology 
of Beligious Experience"; J. H. Leuba, "A Psychological Study of Religion." 
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thought. The work, therefore, is strikingly free from those theoretical 
prepossessions which often give to books of this kind an atmosphere of 
unreality. Loyalty to facts is perhaps responsible for what will appear 
to many a weakness of the work, namely, the hesitating and tentative, 
not to say negative, character of many of its conclusions. In the dis- 
cussion of progress, for example, after marshaling the facts in two 
chapters to show that progress is relative and that Fortschritt 
schlechtlin (an indefinable term) does not exist, Michels concludes that 
" progress " is a meaningless word which should be banished from " the 
terminology of scholars " and that all investigation of the problem of 
moral progress is a " useless waste of time." This is discouraging and, we 
feel somehow, at variance with the gesunden Menschenverstand. We 
remind ourselves, however, of Hume's whimsical confession of the funda- 
mental inconsistency between his sceptical conclusions and human life, 
and take courage. Two things, apparently, force the writer to these 
negative conclusions, namely, the complex and contradictory nature of 
the facts and his inability to apply to them a scientific (statistical) 
method. " Morals hardly admit of numerical measurement." True, but 
it does not follow from this that we must write ignoramus et ignorabimus 
as the last word on the question of moral progress. 

The writer's relative conclusions as to progress are made the basis for 
a remarkable justification of war. He asserts " war is irrational, but not 
immoral " — a frank repudiation of the Socratic dictum that insight is of 
the very essence of right action. War, furthermore, is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the unfolding of national life. Situations arise when "the 
necessities of national expansion shatter all bonds of reason and ethics. 
Only weak and slavish peoples are just and dream of international 
brotherly love " (p. 77). It would be hard to find a more brutal justifica- 
tion of the mailed fist of militarism. 

A most interesting chapter is devoted to the problem of cooperation. 
After tracing the rise of the various forms of cooperation the writer 
concludes that the age of individualism in business is definitely ended. 
He is not persuaded, however, that cooperation will prove the solution 
of all social problems. It carries within its own bosom the seeds of dis- 
integration. For cooperation is an eternal Janus Bifrons. It aims 
ostensibly at the solidarity of all mankind and yet it owes its origin and 
growth to the negation of solidarity in that it lives only by virtue of the 
conflicts and differences of interests between social groups. Only one 
field of human endeavor admits of complete cooperation, namely, science. 

Eugenics deals with the fundamental problem of the social sciences, 
which Michels states as follows : " whether the undeniable inferiority of 
the lower classes rests upon a firm anthropological basis of which class 
distinctions are only the result, or whether the subordinated ' race ' is only 
a phenomenon resulting from economic conditions, that is, whether the 
inferiority of human material of the propertyless classes is to be derived 
from wages and living conditions" (46). The problem of eugenics and 
that of the proletariat are, according to Michels, closely related, but he 
suggests no solution for either. He closes his discussion of the proletariat 
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with this question : " Is this mentally and physically defective proletariat, 
as he appears to us in the study of politico-social anthropology, ripe for 
his emancipation as a class, and, if we must answer this question in the 
negative, what have we to do in order to make him ripe?" 

The nobility are in the judgment of the author a permanent element in 
European society owing to the fact that they are constantly drawing new 
blood from the bourgeoisie. The chapter on the international bourgeoisie, 
containing an interesting comparison of this class in Germany, Italy, and 
America, closes with the following statements which indicate the writer's 
method and attitude throughout the book. " Our scientific task, the task 
of social philosophy, or, if you will, of sociology, is not mainly to point out 
ends, . . . but for the present solely to clarify. ... It does not consist in 
determining what is good or what is bad in arrangement, but in establish- 
ing what the actual relations are and whither the unfolding tendencies 
lead" (p. 188). The writer has essayed, therefore, to discuss the problems 
of social philosophy with no well-defined philosophy of his own. In this 
fact is to be found the strength as well as the weakness of the book. 

John M. Mecklin. 
The University op Pittsburgh. 

Dante and Aquinas. Philip W. Wicksteed. London and New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company. 1913. Pp. ix + 271. 

There is much truth as well as aptness in the generalization which the 
author of this volume advances in his preface : " Aquinas regards the 
whole range of human experience and activities as the collecting ground 
for illustrations of Christian truth, and Dante regards Christian truth as 
the interpreting and inspiring force that makes all human life live." This 
is a more penetrating view than the one commonly adopted, according to 
which the "Commedia" is "Aquinas in verse." Moreover, the promise, 
also contained in the preface, to give " a disinterested and popular treat- 
ment of the subject, free from all propagandist and polemical intention " 
is at once refreshing and inviting. 

On the whole, the learned author has redeemed this promise with 
praiseworthy thoroughness. It is safe to say that even the critic whose 
propagandist and polemical intention is in evidence, will agree with the 
following estimate: "My own impression is that we are on much safer 
ground when we use the works of Aquinas as the best means of intro- 
ducing us into the mental and theological atmosphere that Dante breathed, 
than when we assume, without special evidence, that he had actually 
steeped himself in the study of them and knew their exact teaching upon 
every point" (p. 136). In this way it was possible for poetry "to glide 
on the wings of theology " and not be compelled to " dance in the 
shackles " of theological definitions and proofs. There are, undoubtedly, 
points of divergency between the philosophy and theology of Aquinas and 
the doctrine of the " Commedia," in spite of the universally accepted fact 
that the groundwork of the poem is the Thomistic teaching. However, 
one may hesitate in accepting as an instance of divergence the doctrine 



